IMPERIAL

of evolution. Many of the officers I had sailed with pre-
viously and knew so well had gone. Dick had gone, taking
his gusty laughter with him. At dinner we heard only
echoes, at second hand, of the King of Nauru and of what
happened one night in Sourabaya. But we had Marr with
his zeal and his devotion and Deacon with his triumphantly
even temper. But we lived politely now without those
frantic rows and quarrels which showed that each of us
cared about and was affected by what the other did. Won-
derful exhilarating rows followed by beer and handshakes
all round. And the luxury of self-confession.
We had left the Cape at the beginning of November
intending to make another circum-polar cruise, this time
during the southern summer. When the order came to
" proceed with the utmost despatch " to Melbourne I, for
one, was not displeased. I had done one circum-polar
cruise. I knew what it was like.
" It will be summer in Melbourne," we said.
We turned north-eastwards, hoisted a foresail jib and a
spanker and, with their somewhat doubtful aid, we left the
pack-ice and its hurrying snows behind. In a week the
weather was mild and patches of blue showed between the
clouds. But we still knew nothing of the reasons for our
summons to Melbourne except that it had to do with Lincoln
Ellsworth, the American aviator, who, we believed, was to
make this summer his third attempt to fly across the Antarc-
tic Continent. One evening I was reading in my cabin,
supporting myself against the rolling of the ship. Deacon
and Marr came in. " We're to take on two aeroplanes in
Melbourne," they said, " and two pilots. We are to take in
stores for four months and go down to the Bay of Whales.
That's all we know."
" At last," we told each other, " we're going south/*
In another week we came alongside the jetty at Williams-
town. A few seedy-looking workmen in battered felt hats
and black shirts, some boys bathing in the muddy water aad